FOLK MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF INDIA 





Exhibition and Seminar — November 1968 


The Sangeet Natak Akademi organised the first comprehensive exhibition 
of folk musical instruments tobe heldin India, in November 1968, at the Rabindra 
Gallery, New Delhi. Over 400 instruments were displayed and these form 
the nucleus of a permanent collection for the Akademi Museum. 


On the occasion of the Exhibition a Catalogue of Indian Folk Musical 
Instruments by K. S. Kothari, was published. The purpose of this catalogue 
was to make an attempt to classify instruments in a scientific manner and to 
lay the foundations for further extensive and intensive research in. the field 
which so far has not been done systematically. 


The main aim of the present work was to list instruments under major 
heads. This division was made on the basis of the four major classifications in 
ancient Indian Musicology; Ghana Vadya — Idiophonic, or self-vibrators; 

' Avanaddha Vadya — Membraphonic, or skin-vibrators; Sushir Vadya — Aero- 
phonic, or wind-vibrators and Tat Vadya — Chordophonic, or string-vibrators. 
This classification was further augmented by reference to the standard works 
of eminent Western authorities, F. W. Cae Dr. Curt packs and Nicholas | 


Bessaraboff. 


To coincide with the Exhibition, a Seminar on Folk Instruments was 
also arranged. Scholars from various parts of India contributed papers on 
the subject-as well as on its relation to folk-music in eenerals 


The Seminar had -been camened with the following aims in views 


“1. To. disseminate Efoemnation: on instruments from » various S parts of 
_ India, : ake ee 
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2. To study their migration and evolution, 

To study their relation to classical music, 

To explore ways and means of preservation of the instruments, 

To examine ways of developing them so that they can become part 

of classical ensembles, 

6. To study their tonal values and structures, so that basic information 
ts available for improving their quality, 

7 To discuss the means of establishing a large museum of such instru 
ments. 


wry 


Summaries of some of the papers read at the Seminar are published here, 
in which are discussed a few of the problems indicated. 


FOLK INSTRUMENTS OF SOUTH INDIA 
SOME NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 


Prof. P. Sambamoorthy 


The musical instruments used by the people of South India are of a 
varied character, They are of interest from the point of view of their 
musical construction and playing technique. They are made of materials 
locally available. A good number of them consist of drums, castenets 
and cymbals. The rest consist of wind instruments and stringed instru- 
ments. The wind instruments are of the wood-wind and brass-wind types. 

_ A few wind-instruments, made of copper are also ‘used. 


Stringed ‘instruments 


The plucked, bowed and struck varieties are found amongst the 
. stringed instruments used by rural folk. The tuntina is a single-stringed 
drone. It is used by mendicants. It is also used to provide the drone 
accompaniment in the recital of lavanis. The nodal point of the top of the 
string is defined by making it pass round the dandi—stem—before being tied — 
to the peg on the top. By plucking the string in conformity to the rhythm 
of the song sung, the instrument is used to serve the double purpose of 
providing both a drone accompaniment and a rhythmic accompaniment. 


In the hacia or conoanut-shell fiddle played with a crude ‘bow, 
the left hand fingers just glide over the strings. They are not pressed against 
the finger board as in the violin. The goatskin is used to cover the oe 
of the ee shell, 


The vill, or the long facqueied bow used i in the sills aerha provides o 
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an example of a struck stringed instrument. Two sticks called veesukol 
are used to strike the long string of the bow. The bow is about 6 feet in 
length and kept in position on a pot in front of the performer. 


The ftantipanai and jamidika provide interesting examples of com- 
pound musical instruments. They are stringed and percussion instruments, 
combined in one. When the face of the pot-drum in the tantipanai is played 
upon, the string inside the pot along with the seven gliding rings vibrate 
and the combinational effect is pleasing. The string of the tantipanai can 
be tuned to the required pitch. 


In the jamidika, the string inside is plucked to play sequence of jatis 
-——bols. Off and on, the player also taps the wall of the instrument on the 
inside. This instrument is used as an accompaniment in the recital of 
Telugu, ballads like the Valaraju katha — the story of a Yadava King. 


A two-stringed tampura of a shorter length is used in the recital of 
ballads in some Telugu districts. The head-piece here is shaped like the 
hood of a snake. 


‘Wind Instruments =. 
Amongst the. wind instruments used by the rural folk the ee 

is of interest. The wind is blown into the instrument through a tube inserted 
in the centre of the pipe. The wind blown feeds the top part and the bottom 
, part of the instrument. The top part gives the drone note or sruti, and the 
bottom part, the music. The finger-holes at the bottom are used to play 
music. Thus this is a sa-kala vadya. It is a svara-nadi and sruti nadi com- 


bined. 


The magudi or the snake-charmers instrument is also a sa-kala vadya. 
It has the svara-nadi and the sruti-nadi both inserted into the bulbous end 


of the gourd. 
The beak-flute made of bamboo is commonly used by the shepherds. 


During the festivals of the village deities, crescent shaped brass horns 
_ S-shaped brass horns are used. 


The masaka titti is a bagpipe giving the single drone note. The story- 
+teller blows into the bag until it is fully swollen. _ He then opens the end- 
. pipe and goes on pressing the bag slowly. The air released thus makes it 

exit through the drone-pipe and sets the reed in vibration during the process. 
_As the drone note is sounded, he goes on singing and narrating the story, 
‘conforming to the sruti.. 


| Percussion Instruments 
He In the drums used by the rural folk, we come across: all ‘the three 
; Vere tess ase eae 
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1. Atata i.e. played by hands alone e.g. udukkai 
2. Vitata i.e. played by sticks alone e.g. damaram 


Atata-vitata ie. played by hands and sticks e.g. tavil (used in 
Naiyandi melam). 


There are instruments with onomatopoeic names like the urumi, 
budubudukai and gudugudupai. The budubdukai is rattled and in the pro-— 
cess, the knotted end of the string tied at the centre, strikes the two heads 
alternately. 


The urumi is an example of an instrument where the drum head is 
stroked by a stick, slightly bent at the striking end. The curved end of the 
stick is coated with the milky juice of the seed called sengottai in Tamil. 
This is the marking nut — Semecarpus anacordium. Resin is applied to 
the coated portion. This drum is used by the mendicants, who bring 
with them a decorated bullock and ask for alms. 


Surya pirai (shaped like the Sun) and Chandra pirai (shaped like the 
Moon) are two complementary instruments. They are tied on to the padded 
forehead of the person and played with a stick. 


The udukkai is an hour-glass shaped drum. A thin parchment is 
stretched over the two faces. The string of twine which passes through the 
holes along the peripheery of the two faces, is held tightly at the centre by 
the left hand. The squeeze of the string results in the increase of the tension 
of the drum-heads and a fine effect is produced. A few horse hairs pass 
along the diameter of one of the heads. When the other head is struck, 
these hairs in contact with the parchment vibrate and the resulting buzzing 
effect is very pleasant. These hairs are called kanni in Tamil. — 


The chakkai consists of four thin rectangular pieces of wood. They 
are strung with a thread and held between the fingers of the right hand and 
struck. This reminds one of the split bamboo used in South-East Asian 
countries to provide the rhythmic accompaniment. 


; The tatapalagai used by Tatans or Dasaris is a kanjira of about 9 
inches in diameter. In the place of the skin, a thin circular and resonant 
plate of wood is nailed on to the frame. It is this wooden plate that is 
played upon. This is used in folk dances. ; 





Illustrations: P.9. Senmu, Manipur. P.10 Abo: Charh, Rajasthan. Bel | left: Kartal, 
Gujarat. Below right: Ghunghroo, Mysore. P.11. Mandar, Bi P12. Above | ri oi 
Madras. Above right, Gharra, Kashmir. Below: Dhol, "Pana le eae 
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In the dep, it will be of interest to know that the note produced by 
striking on the drum-face and the note produced by striking the wooden 
rim with the ring called metti, bear a consonental relationship (sa - pa). 
The peg is used to provide the rhythmic accompaniment in Javanis. 


Rustic ensembles are concerned more with the emphasis on rhythm 
than on the melody. In the villupattu for example, although the leader 
sings, still the overpowering rhythmic accompaniment provided with 
strokes on the villu, the strokes on the pot with a leather pad and the strokes 
on the udukkai and daru talam are obvious. 


In the naitandi melam, which provides accompaniment in the per- 
formances of Karagam, Kavadi and Dummy Horse-play, the number of 
rhythmic instruments used is twice the number of wind instruments used. 


Tremulous effects are skilfully produced by performers on the uruttu 
chanda and tikkairi kattai. 


Pavai is a general term for drum. 


PROBLEMS OF REGENERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


B. K. Misra 


My approach to these problems is practical rather than theoretical 
as far as Organology is concerned. How to develop and improve upon 
the existing known varieties of folk instruments can be taken as a momen- 
tuous problem. | ; 


-I would like to make an essay at defining a folk instrument although 
it is not easy to do so. I consider a folk instrument to be one which is 
other than the accepted one of the concert type of our times. On account. 
of the currents and cross-currents of time many instruments must have 
been concert instruments in the remote past which now come under the 
category of folk varieties. The Vedic Age veenas were concert instruments 

“in that age but now most of them have come under the class of folk instru- 
ments. : 





Mlustrations: P.13. above: -Narsingha, Himachal Pradesh. Below: -Bhenx, Bihar, P. 14. 
Above: Pepa, Assam. Below: Kombu, Kerala. P.15. -Kamaicha, Rajasthan. P. 16. Above: 
Bhuang, Bihar: Below: +. Pena, Manipur. - Peer ee ee ere. 
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I would like to give some examples as to how we can utilise folk - 
instruments affecting minor changes in them to suit our purpose. 


1. Nedun Guzhal: This is a shepherd’s flute about four feet long 
having six to seven stops for playing at the lower end, as it is played held 
vertically. At the upper end there is a drone and in the middle of the © 
pipe, wind is supplied by blowing through a small thin conduit fixed with — 
wax. The flute has a limited range and if it could be improved, the 
instrument could be used for concerts, A device for controlling the wind 
supply has to be found out for this. 


2. Huduk.or Uddukai: It is a cylindrical small drum with a waist — 
in the middle. Parchment faces are stretched over the two ends being . 
tied by strings. Its pitch varies with the application of pressure by holding 
it in the middle. A little syahi (black paste used over drums) may make it 
sound better and may also make the sound vibrate longer with the result 
that it could be used for even slow tempo dances and classical chorus. It - 
could also be used for giving chords and musical effects based on swaras - 
‘apart from its rhythmic patterns peculiar to Indian music. 


3. Nagara - Nagaria: These drums are used for the open-air per- 
formances of folk drama. Intricate patterns of tals are played in keeping: = 
with the mood of the scenes enacted. Being an open air instrument it is - 
very loud. It can be used for concerts and tal katcheries by introducing 
minor changes like the application of syahi and a tuning devise such as we ‘ 
have in the tabla. _ _ 


4. Ravanastram or Ravanhattha: It is said to be the parent of ~ 
many bowed instruments including the violin. It has a coconut shell for 8 
its resonator and a simple of column of bamboo over which the sympa- ’ 

thetic strings numbering seven to ten, run on the left side and the upper side — 
while the playing string made out of horse-tail hair, runs on the right as the » 

_ instrument is held with resonator up and column down like a violin. © 
This is a very powerful instrument and its musical capacity can be | 
enhanced by putting a finger board and three more playing strings to 
make it fully concert-worthy. ©... og 
5. Chikari or Kingari: This instrument is of the family of Ravana- oe 
stram with a parchment covered coconut resonator and a bamboo column =: 
over which two strings run. With the introduction of some changes we — 
can make use of it as a concert instrument of high musical capacity. Use — 
of violin-like finger-board and four strings can help to make it so. . 


6. Tuntina: Itis an instrument used by the sadhus and mendicants. : 
It has a small cylindrical wooden resonator covered with parchment on one : 
side to the centre of which a string is attached running through the cylinder; 
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on one side of the resonator a bamboo column is attached, at the upper 
free end of which the string is fastened to a single peg. Rhythm and swara 
both are produced on the string by plucking the string with one hand and 
bending and releasing the column with the other, for producing different 
pitches. Its resonator can be utilised for bowed and plucked instruments 
and even for drones like the tampura. 


7. -Khanjari or Kanjira: It is the commonest and simplest of the drums 
used practically all over the country. It has a three to four inches deep 
and nearly half-an-inch thick wooden rim, covered with lizard or goat skin 
on one side, Parchment is moistened from inside and the right hand plays 
on the outer surface while the left hand holds it, applying pressure to pro- 
duce deep or shallow sounds. This instrument was being used for folk 
music but in the early decades of the 20th C. the efforts of Shri Dakshina- 
moorthy Pillai and his guru gave to it the status of a full-fledged concert 
instrument by demonstrating that this is capable of almost ail rhythmic 
pattern as the mridangam. This instrument can become a concert instru- 
ment fit for Hindustani music, only if its sound can be made to last longer, 
to suit the slow tempo also. Perhaps some syahi on the parchment could 
help us to improve it. 


8.. Mahuar: The snake charmers instrument but its capacity has 
been augmented by some cine-artists, making it fit for background music. 
Such experiments can be made so as to give it more range in the lower 
“octave so that it may become fit for solo performances too. 


9. Apart from the above mentioned instruments the yazh (harp) 
as it is known in Tamil will make an interesting and useful study affording 
much scope for improvement in size and tone. Most harps such as: 


(a) Villa yazh — bow-shaped harp, 

(b). Peri yazh — big harp, 

(c).. Siri. yazh — small harp, 

(d).. Makar. yazh — crocodile-shaped harp, 
(e) Sakoda yazh — board-shaped harp, 


ave once been concert instruments but. now they are amongst the best of 
- folk instruments. They need resurrection and modification to make 


| them useful in the music of the day. 


“y ee some ideas which muy be useful for the regeneration 0 of our 
folk instruments. ee : tee A Tk 


Ba exhaustive survey cof folk instruments is eaeemely necessary, 
“to an us with the rich heritage that we have in this field. : Organisa-° 
tions like Sangeet Natak Akademi and All India Handicrafts Board, 
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Ministry of Commerce, (Government of India) Madras and other such 
institutions can make a joint effort in making the survey. ; 


2.. Craftsmen should turn their attention to folk instruments with 
a view to bringing about a revolution in their field so as to bring neglected 
instruments on par with the accepted ones, for concert use. 


3. The artists both vocalists and specially instrumentalists, should 
show a large-heartedness in the use of modified instruments and should 
perform in concerts with these instruments to popularise them. I would 
appeal to the practicing musicans to shed their orthodoxy and to make a 
bold use of new instruments suggesting changes to the craftsmen if they - 
find anything lacking in them. 


4. Music Colleges and Universities teaching music, should not 
remain behind in this field. They should try to study folk instruments — 
and come out with concrete suggestions regarding their ressurrection and 
improvement. 


5. Folk musical instruments are not given any chance for demonstra- 
tion at so-called Music Conferences. It would be well if one of these 
sessions was devoted exclusively to the demonstration of folk instruments. 


6. All India Radio can also encourage the use of folk instruments - 
to a greater extent by utilising them in musical effects. es 


7. So also, film music directors should make their contribution : 


towards the regeneration of folk instruments by using orchestras composed . ° 


of a majority of the same. This will encourage the craftsmen to explore 
more possibilities in the development of such instruments as have been 
neglected. — as 


» 
> 


SOME MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF FOLK 
AND TRIBAL MUSIC IN MAHARASHTRA 


Prof. G.H. Tarlekar 


Classical and the regional music existed side by side. It is not unnatural. 


that the regional varieties of folk music and musical instruments should 


have influenced classical music and the musical instruments in the 
historical development of Indian music e.g. the kinnari — a folk-instru- 
ment existing from early times had a few crude frets. From this kinnari, > 
the Kinnari, described by the Medieval authors, having frets for all the 
notes was developed in course of time. : ee 


In the folk instruments of Maharashtra also there are many varieties. _- - 
Out of the musical instruments of four kinds i.e. stringed, wind-blown, ~~ 
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percussion and fala stringed instruments are not so prominent in folk 
music. Percussion and fala instruments are necessarily present. Wind- 
blown instruments are also found. 


In our village, in the Western part of Maharashtra, on the occasion 
of the Jatra of the village deity, percussion instruments. and fala instru- 
ments are used, in the course of the procession. The percussion instru- 
ment called ghumat is fashioned out of clay and is shaped like an elongated 
jar. The right head of this drum is tightly covered with a skin and the 
left head, smaller in measure than the right head, is left open. . By em- 
ploying the palm of the hand covering the left head, air pressure is adjusted 
so as to produce resonance. The rhythmical beats are produced by striking 
on the right head with the fingers and palm of the right hand. (Such a 
drum appears in a Garwah sculpture of the Gupta Period and also in Ellora 
sculpture). The rhythmic pattern employed isa stk one. The tala used 
is kerva of eight matras. 


There is a variation also of the articulated beats. The tala instrument 
has two rectangular wooden frames on either side of the handle. In the 
rectangular frames small metallicdiscs are inserted. The instrumentis held 
in hand at the centre i.e. the handle. When shaken according to the rhythm, 
the metallic discs produce a jingling sound. This tala instrument also is 
shaken in harmony with the strokes on ghumat, on the first and the fourth 
matra. 


Daph and tuntune are used in the type of folk music like Pawada and 
Lavani.. The daph consists of an open circular frame covered on one side 
with skin. This drum is held in the left hand and played with the fingers 
of the right hand and by a thin stick held in the fingers of the left hand. 
The pitch of daph is rather sharp. (Such a flat and circular drum is seen in 
the ites ois of Early and. Medieval Periods). 


The tuntune is a one-stringed instrument. It is a hollow cylindrical 
vessel made of wood. A bamboo stick is fixed to its outer side. The 
bottom of the vessel-is covered with a skin. The metal string tied toa 
small piece of stick passes through the centre of the skin. It is fastened to 
a peg on the top.. The string is plucked with a small piece of stick held in 
the right hand. . Tuntune provides drone and also rhythm. (An instrument, 
similar to tuntune appears in a Badami sculpture of the 7th or the 8th 
century A.D.). 


A larger circular flat drum called ranahalagi is used while accompany- 

ing Lezim and Patta — sports of vigorous type. It is held by the left hand 

_ against the stomach and struck by a stick held in the right hand. The 
Dhangar Tribe has big dhols and pairs of mare nae ae forceful, 

vigorous accompaniment. une 
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Jn the Satpura hills of Khandesh, the Bhils use as accompaniment 
to their tribal dance and music, the dhol (drum) and pavari (wind-instru- 
‘ment). Pavari consists of a hollow gourd, to the lower end of which a small 


bamboo-pipe is glued with a particular kind of wax. At the other end . - 


of the bamboo-pipe, a horn is fixed. In the upper tapering part, there is 
a mouth-hole. There are four or five finger-holes to the bamboo-pipe. 
The pavari is blown through the mouth-piece and notes are produced by ~ 
employing fingers on the finger-holes. 


The danki used by the Bhils is a small hour-glass type drum. It is 
held firmly in front on the right foot by the player in a sitting posture and - 
played by striking with both the hands on the two heads. The large circular.“ 
flat drum (ranahalagi-type) is also used by the Bhils along with pavari. 
While playing Lezim the dhol, circular flat drum and pavari are employed. 


An instrument called tingari is used by the wandering minstrels, 


who get their livelihood by narrating Akhayanas in accompaniment to the ~ 


tingari. It is a stringed instrument. The arm is fashioned out of bamboo. ~ 
There is a small gourd at the lower end. There are normally two strings.“ 
fastened to the two pegs at the upper end. The instrument is played bya 
bow held in the right hand. ee 





AN ASPECT OF FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Anil Biswas 


When we review the variety of folk instruments in India, we come _ 
across a large number of them. But a further inspection reveals that — 
there are only few types, varying only in name in different regions. For | 
instance, the flute is known as bansi, bansri, murli, pawa; the shehnai as a 
shehnai, sundri, mohri, nadeswaram; and the turahi as turi, bheri, ramsingha,. - 
narsingha, banka, tutri, etc. The dhols associated with the regions are. 
ie as Bangla dhol, Punjabi dhol and dhols of Adivasis with their name. 
prefixes, See 





It is noticed with extreme ‘concern that these instruments are dis- 
appearing rapidly with the exception of the shehnai and the flute raised to. 
concert level. We do not hear folk instruments. played with any pro- ~ 
fessional excellence these days. Even two decades back, the Bangla dhol, 
. after fulfilling its social function of playing for marriages, used to play in. 

a farewell mehfil — concluding meeting — astounding the classical per- 
cussionists by the excellent delineation of difficult talas to the aesthetic. _ 
delight of the connoisseur and the layman. Magahai ojha of Assam is 
another example of the virtuosity that can be achieved on an Assam of” 
Bihu dhol. ee a ee ee oe 
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The reason for the neglect is mainly economical. These instruments 
do not earn a musician enough money to support the players. Specially 
since the advent of talkie films with the tendency towards exotic music of 
the present-day, folk instruments barely find a place where they can be 
economically utilised execpt during the filming of a marriage scene when 
the shehnai is used. 


Now the question arises as to how to sustain the artistes with their , 
instruments and this very valuable form of Indian music. 


The answer is to develop an ensemble of folk instruments in all regions 
of the country. These could be developed and supported by the govern- 
ment and not exploited for a profit motive. This should be considered 
as maintaining a living music museum. As and when developed, I am sure, 
such folk musicians will at least partially be able to earn their own keep 
and the rest of the expense must be subsidised. This will lead to another 
worthwhile and much needed experiment — that of altering some of these 
instruments to suit the purpose of playing a range of musical notes necessary 
for an ensemble. In the Soviet Union, the domra and the balalaika have 
been developed and raised to a concert level, and are played in ensembles 
of exquisite excellence. , 


If we examine the Western orchestra, we find that it mainly consists of 
4 tonal variations i.e. the high (soprano), the middle (alto), the mid-base 
(tenor) and the low (bass), with brass and percussion, each tonal variation 
sustaining the other. If we gather an ensemble of Indian instruments or 
even our classical instruments, we cannot get these required variations. 
The flute, the sarangi, the israj and various other string instruments will 
albeit supply some tonal variations, representing the high and the middle 
range... But we have none for bass and low bass. . In percussion we surpass 
any country of the world in variety, but we have. no instruments to re- 
present the mid-bass:or the bass excepting ‘the mandara bahar. developed 
‘lately to a small extent. There is nothing to represent the brass section 
at all which forms a very important part of a Western orchestra. 


Now there are a few folk instruments which can be developed to 
aTepresent brass. These are: (i) the bhungal of Gujarat, (ii) the turahi 
- of Maharashtra, and (iii) karnaal of Himachal Pradesh. Normally these 

‘instruments are sounded without producing a definite musical note. The 
ordinary horn used by sadhus and the conch used for religious purposes 
can also be developed to produce a few musical notes. The bans from 
‘Chattisgarh and the sarindas used by U.P.. beggars are two other possi- © 
bilities for alternation and development. Combined with the classical ~ 
and semi-classical instruments:of our country altered for the purpose. of 
ensemble music, these folk instuments will add to the range of an Indian © 
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orchestra, producing a new sound, yet completely Indian in character, to 
give another dimension to ensemble playing. 


What we need is a workshop in the real sense of the word for develop- 
ing these instruments and testing them for their tonal qualities. This can 
be sponsored by a body like the Sangeet Natak Akademi. T his. workshop 
will have to employ the best talent in the field of instrument makers, with a 
_ physicist to technically test the tonal ranges, wave lengths, etc., and suggest 
ways and means to improve the tonal quality of these instruments. When 
developed, these instruments can be successfully tried by an organisation 
like the All India Radio Vadya Vrinda (Orchestra). 


FOLK INSTRUMENTS AND FOLKR-HYTHMS 
OF GOA: 


Prof. Antsher Lobo 


The main instruments used in the folk music of Goa are the madhiem | .; 


and the gummott. They are both percussion instruments. The drums 
known by these two names are of such remote antiquity and are, so to speak, 
so firmly rooted in the soil that, for uncounted centuries, successive waves 
of foreign cultural influences have not been able to ea them from - 
popular favour, ‘ ° 


The bodies of these drums, are made of earthenware. The body of. 


the madhiem resembles a mridangam. It is shaped like a hollow cylinder. 


about 30 inches long, slightly bulging in the centre. Lizard skin is stretched — | 
and fixed on each rim of the two open ends of this barrel-shaped instru- . 


ment. The drum-heads are struck at both ends with the hands. A mixture.” 


of flour, water and black ash (siyahi) is worked on to the middle of the larger 
drum-head to lower the tone and make it more resonant. However, the 
sound is seldom tuned to the desired pitch. ee 


The hollow form of the gummott is spherical. It looks more or less‘ : 
like a pear-shaped earthen vessel. The flat side provides a ten-inch 
circular opening, on to the rim of which is tied the lizard skin. The right- © 
hand palm and fingers usually play on this broad resonant surface.. The ~ 
narrower end at the bottom curls up into a three-inch open cup. Over the’ — 
mouth of this cup is placed the drummer’s left-hand palm which alter- ie 
nately presses and releases the resonant air volume inside the drum. 





The two commonest folk s song and dance rhythms of Goa are the dadra — 
and the kherva. The first mentioned is a six-eight time or duple com- — 
pound. It is played either on the gummott or the madhiem or both. Its - 
short cycle consists of a. tali and a khali of 3 matras each. The sama is, Z 
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indicated. by the Roman figure “I. The other falis are shown in brackets, 
and the khali is marked “O”:— 


Dha dhim na Ta tin na (or simply) I 0 
I 03+ 3 = 6 
matras 


This rhythm, however takes on various syncopated forms in the midst 
of a folk performance, the commonest being the cycle of 6 pulses accented 
on the 5th matra:— 


1 0 dd 
3 + 1 + 2 = 6 matras 


In Goan folk music, the 6/8 dadra folk rhythm is occasionally trans- 
formed into triple compound metre in order to produce the so-called 
hemiola or laykari effect, by which a 3/4 ternary time-cycle is created on the 
last six beats of the basic metre: ‘ 


1 (II) (it) 
2 + 206 =e 2 = 6 matras 


When the tune of the folk song is sung by. a performing ensemble in 
this hemiola or laykari style, against the normal 6/8 dadra rhythm of the 
madhiem or the gummott, interesting patterns of cross-rhythms are created 
to the great delectation of the audience around: 


Duple compound 1 0 

3° +3 = 6 matras ) cross- 
Superimposed on eA dp (TH) |) rhythms. 
Triple compound 2 4+ 2 -+  2= 6matras — ) , 


As the madhiem is cumbersome and, hence, less portable, the gummott, 
by popular favour, is mostly used for this rhythm. The drummer often 
breaks the straight rhythm into parands and tanas.. Of the two types of 
drum, the gummott is generally used today by kunbis, toddy-tappers, fisher- 
men and the middle classes for the six-eight rhythm of their seasonal dances, 
group bhajan singing, and the type of folk song known as the dulpod. 


The dulpod faithfully abides by the regional folk-rhythm for, as _ 
quickened version of the mando, it is the real progenitor of the latter. 


The regional six-eight folk-rhythm begot the dulpod, and the Jatter 
begot the mando, which is only a slow version of dadra rhythm. The mando 
is now popular with the middle-class village gentry, and is only. 150 years — 
old. i ei sactiee “ : sce : : 
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The word mando, meaning an “earthen vessel”, is cognate with ando 
and bando. These words designate the same thing, with a difference only 


in the size and substance of the vessel. oe 


The real origin of the term mando had long been a matter of conjec- 
ture, and ethnographists had in fact attributed its derivation to foreign 
ethnic sources. My own recent investigations, however, have revealed that 
mando is only a Konkani word for an earthen vessel, gwmmott or drum, — 
which eventually lent its name to the rhythm of the song and dance. 


That the name of the earthen vessel has now become a transferred 
epithet given indiscriminately to the folk-rhythm, folk song as well as folk 


dance, is evident from the fact that the mando, per se, as earthen vessel is’ 


itself used as a substitute for the gummott.. When so used without the lizard 
skin, the earthen vessel which has only one curled-up cup-opening, is alter- 
nately pressed and released on the mouth by the right-hand palm, thus. : 


making the air volume resonate like the gummott diaphragm. 


Now, it appears that this six-eight folk rhythm, known as dadra, 


which is otherwise fairly prevalent today all over India, is not Hindu in. 


origin at all but was imported here from foreign countries, probably from - 


Arabia. ne 


Most Indian time-cycles are derived from song, and formed by adding 


units of 2 or 3 or 4, and not by multiplying or taking multiples of a unit, — 
which is the characteristic of Muslim or European rhythms derived from i 


the. dance. 


Genuine Indian talas are quantitative, since they are derived from ~ 
quantitative poetic metre, which is formed by adding various quantities or © 
vibhags to form an avarta or time-cycle. Muslim or European time-cycle me 
_ or rhythmic periodicity is accentual as it is formed out of the recurrent time © 


units of 2 or 3 multiplied so many times to form a large time-measure. 


Arabic rhythms, drums and musical instruments were imported across 
the Mediterranean into Europe, particularly into Spain in the Iberian. 


Peninsula, by Muslims in the 8th century A.D. It was also in the 8th 
' century that the impact of Muslim culture was first felt in India. 


In Ceylon and Kerala however, Arabic rhythms seem. to have been ~ 
introduced in the pre-Christian era, during the earliest Indo-African mari- |. 
‘time trade and commerce. As a matter of fact, there is still prevalent in e 
Ceylon, an ancient folk song based on dadra rhythm, known as Kafrinha. B 


which clearly tells the tale of its orgin. 


There is an ancient Hindu tala known as rupaka, still used ‘in India. ue 


| Like dadra @B + 3) it has six matras, but the talis are on vibhags of 2 + 42. 
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The old rhythms known as jati talas were of 7 species, namely:— 
(1) Ektala, (2) Rupaka, (3) Jhampa, (4) Triputa, (5) Mathya, (6) Atha and 
(7) Dhruva. 


Each species consisted of various time-cycles depending on the number 
of matras added. The present day tendency, however, is influenced by . 
Muslim rhythmic conventions. Barring a few old talas based on 5 and 7, 
most classical music falas today, tend to simplify the cycles by adopting 
multiples of 3 and 4. 


Now, to come to the second most common folk rhythm of Goa, the 
kherva; this lively rhythm lénds itself wonderfully to a lovely Goan folk- 
dance known as dakni.. It is sent in the common time, kherva, with a 
strong accent on the fourth beat. The kherva is also used to beat time for 
the dhalo, a community women’s chain-dance and song. 


_ This folk rhythm is also used at organised night parties to play the 
central core of Goan folk song known as bond-lavanis or bhajans. These 
are held everywhere by traditional groups of folk-drummers, either amongst 
the Kunbis, or toddy-tappers or sea-farers. 


Chroniclers use this rhythm to sing ballads about past heroes, kings 
and saints. They narrate to posterity, from memory, the unwritten record 
of Goa’s social, religious and martial history. The percussion instruments 
used are the madhiem and gummott, made of earthen, wooden. or brass 
barrels — and cymbals. Sometimes the ektar or tuntune, which is usually 
used by wandering minstrels, is also included. 


The bhajan session usually begins at night, with the ceremony of fixing 
the bond, a rice-and-charcoal black adhesive attached to the middle of the 
drum-skins and heated on the central fire round which the drummers are 
seated. Only madhiem and gummott, sometimes as many as 10 in number, 
are usually employed. The percussionists chart out a sort of concerted 
way of drumming the ensemble, as though joining in for the drummed out . 
- chorus of the refrain, every time in leading bard solemnly intones and 

ange out a verse. ; 


The common time folk rhythm is also used for the colourful song- 
-and-dance, during the Spring Festival in March, known as the Jntruz. 
~ Somewhat in the tamasha style, the countryside suddenly goes merry and 
- there appear hundreds of round dances of gaily. attired Owe. -and ae 
oe the khel, in riotous cevely: : 


© Besides the pire there is another spring festival of Holi, locally known. : 
-as Sigmo, wherein the common time rhythm prevails and is almost done to ~ 
~ death. This rhythm is beaten with sticks to a deafening din on huge drums. 
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that look like tympani. Copper hemispheres, big and small, are covered 
with skin and provided with tension-screws and leather braces. 


Sigmo parties sometimes march in procession through the main 
village roads to the sonorous accompaniment of folk instuments like shing, 
shehnai and dhol, thus providing much-longed-for amusement and diver- 
sion to the people around who follow them. Crude folk-versions of 
shehnai, are played in pairs, the chanter and the drone alternating with 
each other, as the players march along in the Sigmo procession. 


Varieties of tranverse bamboo flutes are found among the cowherds 
and tribals of the Western Ghats. Their primitive songs seem to have a 
limited compass and descend to a fourth and even a fifth. They sing thirds 
that are neither major nor minor but neutral, somewhere in-between. 
Whether by accident or design, these 6-hole flutes are pierced for a-com- 
plete scale. The fourths and fifths are fairly true, but the thirds are indeter- 
minate. It is not known whether their faulty intonation has conditioned « 
the boring, or whether the wrong boring has distorted the musical intervals. 
‘The matter calls for investigation. 


Behind the corpus of regional folklore that has survived to this day, _ 


there has been the impact of Western culture for a period of 450 years. As. ° 


at a folk dance by peasant groups in Europe, so in Goa, the violin and the 
guitar pass off as folk instruments when the villagers’ crude fiddling and) 
guitar-twanging provide accompaniment to a country dance. “ 


Besides the folk dances mentioned above, there are other folk songs 


such as cradle songs, reapers’ songs, ceremonial songs, ovio, zoti, occu- 


pational songs, milkmaids’ songs and mythological story chants that are 


sung without the rhythm of folk-drums or the accompaniment of musical «. oe 


instruments. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN INDIAN 
SCULPTURES 


S. Krishnaswami 


The wealth of musical instruments depicted in the sculptures and es 
paintings of ancient Indian monuments and temples is something astound- 


ing. Varieties of string instruments: like harp-shaped veenas,’ mandolin- 
shaped veenas, ektara-type (single string) veenas, veenas played with bows, 
wind instruments like the shringa, kahalay, flute etc., and percussion ‘instru- 
ments of various types like cylindrical drums, circular drums, pot: drums 
hourglass drums, kettle drums and so on. We also find rhythmic instru- 
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ments like beating sticks (danda or kolattam), varieties of cymbals, gongs, 
tinkling bells, ankle bells etc. : 


All these instruments are represented in the sculptures at Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Gandhara, Amaravathi, Nagarjunakonda, Konarak, Belur, Chidambaram, 
Madurai, Kumbakonam, Rameswaram and various temples of the South 
and the North. Women are often mentioned in the literature as play- 
ing the drums and we find a whole series of musicians playing drums of 
various types, cymbals and other instruments known to Medieval India, 
- in the beautiful carvings at the Jagmohan Mandap at Konarak and at the 
temples at Belur, Halebid and Hampi in Mysore State. 


Most of the sculptures belong to the period between the 3rd century 
B.C. and 16th century A.D. and their historical value is very great. In 
all the sculptures and paintings, particulars like the number of performers in 
concerts and dance parties, the type of instruments used as accompaniment, — 
the postures in which the instruments were held and played, all these are 
revealed to an. amazing degree of detail. Thanks to the sculptors’ gift 
“ for such details and their efforts to reproduce the originals in stone, these 
guide us in our study of the past and furnish us material for the proper 
appraisement of the music and: musical instruments used in India through - 
the ages. 


Almost all the string, wind and percussion instruments depicted in 

_ancient sculptures and painting still survive and are currently used by the. 

common folk and tribal people all over India without experiencing any 
material change in their shape or form or technique of playing. 


The earliest representations of the veena are found in the Mauryan ° 
art at Bharhut (3rd and 2nd cent. B.C.), later at Sanchi, Gandhara, Amara- 
vathi and Nagarjunakonda carvings (Ist and 4th cent. A.D.). In the 
sculptures, this type of veena is made up of a handle in the shape of a bow 
and boat-shaped resonator. There are a number of strings fastened to the 
bow-shaft, one over the other, running parallel. The same type of veena 
remained in use down to the time of the Guptas, as we find King Samudra- 
gupta himself represented on some of his gold coins, playing the seven- - 
stringed. bow-shaped veena. Though the veena of this kind has dis- 
appeared from India in the 9th century, examples of such an instrument 

are still found among the aboriginal tribes of Madhya Pradesh. It is a 
bow-shaped instrument with a boat-shaped resonator and 5 or 6 strings 
attached to the bow-shaft running parallel and plucked with a plectrum. 
-. The tribal name for this instrument is ‘gogia bana’ and in appearance it eee 
not differ much from the earliest repeeentatens of the ard cent. B. C. 


— ee In the: Sipe of Gandhary, Apiaonathd and Nagarjanakonda : 
Ost to 4th cent. A.D.) one would fing another variety of veena ed a 
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pear-shaped or oval resonator and a long neck like a mandolin with 
four or five strings. This instrument still survives in the dotara of Bengal 
and rubia of Himachal Pradesh. Probably the Gandhara veena could be 
reminiscent of the modern sarod, rabab and surshingar used in the classical 


music of today. 


The third type of veena which makes its appearance in ancient 
sculptures is the prototype of the ektara of today. This is a straight stick 
or bamboo on which a single string is stretched and a gourd attached at. 
one end. LEktara is seen for the first time in the 7th century at Mahabali- _ 
puram in a bas relief representing the ‘Descent of the Ganges’ and it is 
played by a kinnari. This veena will have a curious evolution until the 
modern period culminating in the present-day North Indian bin. Some- 
times earlier it is shown in Ajanta paintings in the Gupta theatrical art. 
Later, we find the instrument in the hands of male and female divinities 
like Narada, Veenadhara Dakshinamurthy, Saraswathi and so on. 


Veenas with frets begin to appear in sculpture from 12th century 
and the finest examples of this type are found at Belur, Srirangam, Rames- -~ 
waram, Madurai, Kumbakonam and other places, in the period ranging ©. 
from 13th cent. to 16th century. . These veenas have 5 to 14 frets and are .- 
shown mostly played by feminine figures. : 


According to Sanskrit music treatises, veenas with two gourds are — 
called rudra veenas and those with three gourds are called kinnari veenas. Pf 
This three-gourded kinnari veena with frets mounted on the stem, features 


in the temples at Srirangam and Kumbakonam, played by women. Surviv- 


ing samples of these ancient fretted veenas are still found among the tribal _ 
people of Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Mysore State, and they os 
are the kinnari, kinera, kulutten rajan, memerajan etc. eS 


In India, string instruments played with bow are of very great anti- ie 
quity. There are endless varieties of such instruments, some are held and : 
played like the modern violin and others like the sarangi and they have been: 


in existence for thousands of years without any change in their morphology. 


The violin-type instruments are made up of a gourd or half a coconut-shell 
covered on the top with skin and attached to a stick, carrying one or two. 
strings and played with a crude bow. are 


Representations of instruments played like a violin are found in the 








Chidambaram temple, Mallikarajuna temple at Vijayawada and Agasti- 
swaram ‘temple in T. Narsipur (Mysore State). In the Mallikarjuna temple 


at Vijayawada, a figure with a bow played instrument like the violin features. — 
along with musicians playing drums, cymbals etc., as they accompany a oo 
kolattam dance by a group of women. These illustrations evidently prove __ 
that such an instrument was associated with folk music and dance. ie 
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Some of the bowed instruments which have survived through the 
centuries are the kingri and rajnengi bana of Madhya Pradesh, gogged 
rajen of Behar, agappai kinnari of Tamil Nad, banam of Orissa, kaikidi of 
Behar, pena of Assam, pulluvan veena of Kerala, ravanhaththo of Gujarat 
and Rajasthan. 


The non-occurrence of this type of bow played string instrument in 
the classical music of India prior to the introduction of the Western violin 
is by no means so sure a proof that such an instrument was unknown. The 
large varieties of bow instruments mentioned above, in their primitive condi- 
tion, must have a been a poor contrivance and probably ignored by the 
classical musicians who would produce more brilliant tones with greater 
facility by plucking the strings of the sitar or veena with the fingers or with 
a plectrum. All the peculiar gamakas and embellishments of Indian music 
and vocal styles are brought out with remarkable perfection on the veena, 
sitar etc., by the lateral deflection of the strings, a note-worthy feature on 
the technique of playing Indian string instruments of the plucked variety, 
which is not found anywhere in the world. Consequently the whole family 
of these primitive bow-played instruments have continued for many cen- 
turies without experiencing any material improvement and without having 
thought worthy of notice by the classical musicians on account of their 
rudeness and unsatisfactory tone production. This could be the reason 
for the non-adoption of the old primitive bow-played instruments by the. 
classical musician. 


Transverse flute is found in the Gandhara sculptures of the Ist century 
and later in Ajanta paintings and the carvings at Konarak, Amaravathi, 
Nagarjunakonda and further at -Pawaya, Belur etc. In the Indian icono- 
graphy, Lord Krishna plays the transverse flute under various names as 
venugopala, muralidhar etc. Many .of the sculptures at Chidambaram, 
Sikar and other places show the transverse flute played along with drums, 
cymbals, etc., as accompaniment to folk music and dance. 


Shankh or “the conch is the most. ancient wind instrument known to 
man. It is held very. sacred and is considered one of the attributes of 
Vishnu. It was an important instrument during Buddhist period and ‘is 
shown in a number of sculptures from 3rd cent. B.C. at Bharhut, Sanchi, | 
Amaravathi, Nagarjunakonda etc. In Bharhut the shankh is provided with 

. along mouth piece. This type of shankh with mouth piece survives in the 
davalai shankh of the South today. The sound of the shankh is common 
during pores festivals both in the North and the South. ; 


Indian scuiptunes chow an saoundiig jarety of. drums in- the ancient 
monuments at Bharhut, Mathura, Gandhara, Sanchi, Amaravathi, Nagar-. 
- junakonda, Chidambaram, Belur, Halebid and various temples of the 
North and South. There are cylindrical drums, circular drums, pot drums, 
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narrow waisted drums and kettle drums. We find a number of representa- 
tions of the cylindrical drums of the dholak variety played with both hands 
and barrel-shaped drums played with hand and stick. Also we find narrow 
waisted drums like damaru, huruk, udukkai, edakka, dudi, davandai, dakki, 
budubudukke, kudukuduppai etc., whose tone varies by pressing the middle 


braces. 


In the development of drums, for a long time, there was no facility to”. 
tune the instrument to the required pitch. Drums with lacing or straps 
which could stretch the skins on both sides and alter the tone came to be 
devised. -In the illustrations at Konarak, Halebid, Hampi, Belur etc., men 
and women are depicted playing cylindrical drums and hourglass drums and ° 
we can clearly see the left hand inserted into the straps. Difference in tone. 
is produced by lifting or lowering the hand similar to the playing of edakka - 
of Kerala and the Auruk of Uttar Pradesh. Sometimes they press the .» 
middle braces which stretch the skin on both sides resulting in a rise in the ©: 
pitch. Nowadays this variation in tone is brought about by inserting small |. 
cylindrical blocks of wood between the straps and the drum wall of the 
modern mridangam, tabla and pakhawaj where the pitch is altered by mov-. 


_ ing the pieces. 


Panchamukha vadhyam, literally the five-mouthed instrument, is: a: 
development from the ancient pot drum. The mouths are covered with: 


stretched skin and the musician plays on them with both hands, each producing 
different sounds. Examples of this drum are found in the temples of Tiru-» 
varur and Tiruvanaikaval, both in Tamil Nad, used in ritual music: There) 


is a sculpture in the famous temples at Chidambaram where the 


panchamukha 
' vadhyam features along with two side drums. : eRe 


There are various types of Ghana vadhyas in India used in devotional A 


music, folk music and dance and we find a number of varieties in each of | ~ 
the family which contribute colour and rhythm to the music they accompany..." 
Beating sticks (danda or kolattam) are found in the paintings at Bagh and Ne 
in the sculptures at Mallikarjuna temple at Vijayawada and at Sikar. Small — ae 


bow-shaped cymbals and big cymbals are seen in the carvings at Amaravathi 

and Konarak. Small flat cymbals (manjira or jalra) are seen in the. paint- 
ings at Ajanta. Ankle bells variously called gejjai or ghungroos are worn’ 
_by dancing women in the sculptures of Belur, Halebid and other temples. 





In fact most of the string, wind and percussion instruments depicted os 2 
in the sculptures and paintings of ancient monuments beginning from the 3rd: 


cent. B.C. upto the 16th cent. A.D. survive amongst those used by the. 
-common folk and tribal people all over India today. : ee 





